STRUCTURE  AND  FORMS  OF  NATIONAL  CONSCIOUSNESS            Q
going to examine are partly objective or external facts like the
national language, territory, state, civilization and history, partly
subjective, or internal facts like national consciousness or senti-
ment. The external facts, of course, can be ascertained with a
much greater degree of accuracy than the internal. One can
explore the growth and the rules of a national language or the
institutions of a national State with considerable exactness, and
without interrogating members of that nation which may be an
extinct one as the old Romans or Greeks. National consciousness
or national sentiment, however, is an exceedingly elusive thing.
Its manifestations can be studied in political literature, public
speeches or national institutions, but the interpretation of such
documents or objects in regard to the underlying national spirit
is always more or less insecure. The interrogation of numerous
individuals belonging to the nation in question about their
national feelings or ideas would be very difficult and the results
would be disappointing.1 Legal nationality, cultural nationality,
and the status of a people according to international practice
can easily be ascertained. But political nationality is a very
complicated matter as it depends on a sufficient degree of national
consciousness which cannot be observed and measured by exact
methods.
The elaboration of an adequate terminology requires an
analysis of national consciousness, which hats a complicated
psychological structure and shows many historical and social
varieties. Therefore we must not restrict our analysis to pheno-
mena of our time and country, but must try to extend it to many
times and peoples. Neither must we rely too much on our
psychological intuition, and try to explain complex processes in
the handy terms of inborn instincts, or indulge in fanciful con-
structions according to popular theories which claim to offer in
a few formulas the master-key to the human mind. It would be
equally misleading to embark on sociological generalizations before
a careful study of a wide field of history. The historical study
of nationality, however, is beset with peculiar difficulties. Since
1 In States composed of different nationalities it is a difEcult statistical problem to
count their numbers. The question : To which nationality do you belong ? is
inexpedient because many people would either understand nationality in the sense of
citizenship, or could not answer it because they are between two nations (e.g. persons
of mixed origin, speaking both languages, and having no preference for one nationality).
In the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, therefore, the question was put which
language a person used in daily intercourse. This solution was often criticized on the
ground that the collectors of the statistical forms sometimes abused their position in the
interest of their own nationality by altering the entries. Nevertheless, the solution was
probably the best possible. The essential correctness of the Austrian statistics was
later confirmed by the statistics taken in the Succession-States.